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right of secession by unilateral action, and he and Hertzog
agreed to interpret differently the implications of the acts.
In all these discussions he was a Burkian, disposed to question
the value of the rigid legalism to which Hertzog was addicted,
and emphatic that the issues of neutrality and secession
could be settled, not by law, but only by the understandings
and spirit on which the Commonwealth rested. ''To my
mind," he remarked in the debate on the Status Act. " these
things, secession, neutrality, and the like are impracticable
and academic. I do not believe that anything we can say in
a constitution will settle our attitude or influence it when we
come to the day of secession or to the day to declare our
neutrality."4

The Status Act significantly broke with British tradition
in making statutory the doctrine of ministerial responsibility
for acts by the Crown. "Save," it remarks, " where otherwise
expressly stated or necessarily implied any reference in the
South Africa Act and in this Act to the King shall be deemed
to be a reference to the King acting on the advice of his
ministers of State for the Union.'15 But it did not alter
functions which under the South Africa Act belonged to the
governor-general, who still formally chose the executive
councillors, appointed ministers to hold office during pleasure,
retained command of the military and naval forces, and
summoned, prorogued, and dissolved Parliament. Yet one
important change affected his duties respecting legislation.
Under Section 64 in the original South Africa Act he might
assent to, refuse assent to, or reserve a bill "for the significa-
tion of the King's pleasure." All bills which altered the
provisions dealing with the House of Assembly or abridged
the powers and status of the Provincial Councils were to be
reserved in order to protect the Cape coloured franchise on
the one hand #nd the position of the provinces on the other.
But in order to make the ministers in South Africa alone
responsible for advising the King, the Status of the Union
Act swept away the power of reservation except in a special
instance, while it left the governor-general free to withhold
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